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STATE OF CONNECTICUT, Windham! ings of freemen and republicans, and they /If I am correct thus far, and we do not find | have owned vessels, and they have 
. r iL < > > . ig?* : eles ~ . : . - e . ? ‘Le . . . . ‘ ° — ‘ - ~ “J 

ots in the Northern! Knows that he is printer to the Senate. But) County, ss. Brooklyn. Supreme Court of Er- | cannot receive countenance in this commu-| in their constitutions any deprivation of fun- | been considered American vessels, 


eopardy our only cer-| he makes every thing bend,—even his own) rors, July Term, A. D. 1834. | 
r - - . 


and independence, | reputation as ! : | 
It is possible, man he makes bend, to the ulterior views, | Chief Justice. 
ension expressed in many which perhaps, even he is not 
‘a | understand, of his self-chosen 


a Sigh minded and intellectual 


| Caldwell Calhoun. 


A PLAIN THINKER. 


Tarring and Feathering in Pennsylvania. 


pit and do- ;—~/'he following are extracts from the Lan- 


‘In our quiet village of New Holland, we 
understand Lynch’s law was carried into ex- 
-ecution last week, against a stranger who 
had given some offence to the inhabitants. 


t more The man was taken from his domicile, tarred 
oiled with the consciousness |@0d feathered in the true Yankee style, 


If you give acoward cause , marched out of town and let run. We have 
fear him, he becomes a( not heard the cause of this summary pro- 


‘We have heard of another case of an 
A celebrated Phil- 
adelphia Doctor, a disciple of the ‘Tappan 
school, who could not find room for the over- 
flowings of his milk of human kindness in 
| the city of brotherly love, paid a visit to Co- 
lumbia, in this county, a few days since, pre- 
pared, itis said, to deliver a course of amal- 
A barrel of tar was pur- 
chased, and a pillow well stuffed with feath- 
A hint of 


» Lord Jesus Christ to have been a| these proceedings was given to the learned 


| 


master, John Hox CLARK BISSELL, 


{ 
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| 
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nity. 


damental rights attached to color, we may 


Present: Hox. DAVID DAGGETT,| 2 Such were not the ideas of our fathers, just!y say there is no distinction. The 9 art. 


ale 
Hox. SAMUEL CHURCH, 
Prupence Cranpatt, plaintiff in Error, rs. | 

State or Connecricut. Counsel for | 

Miss Crandall, Hon. Canvis Gopparp, 

and Hon. Witiiam W. Eviusworrs; for | 

the State, Anprew T. Jupsoy, Esq., and | 

Cuauncey FP, CLeve.anp, Esq, 

Argument of Wau. W. Extsworrn, in 
the case of the State Connecticut vs. 
Prupence Cranpaty. Delivered before 
the Supreme Court of Errors of the State 
of Connecticut, July, 1834. 

May it please the Court :—The statute on 
which this prosecution is founded, prohibits 
the selling up a school for persons of color, | 
not inhabitants of this state—teaching them 
in any school, or boarding and harboring | 
them, to attend a school, without first obtain- 
ing the consent, in writing, of the civil au- 
thority and selectmen of the town whiere 
said school is situated. 

The record finds, that the pupils in this 
case were born in the states of Pennsylva- 
nia, New-York, and Rhode Island respec- 
tively, of free parents, and have recently 


Doctor’s friends, who did not keep the secret, | come into Connecticut, to attend Miss Cran- 
and the Doctor not wishing to be exhibited | dall’s school, where they are taught the com- 
ir situation as it respects in the costume of a goose, took wing In an 


wealthy, vain- | eastern direction, and has not been heard of 


| Friday evening, 
in relation to.the late riots in Southwark! 


ng the propriety of inter- We hope no sentiments will be expressed, 
‘or were expressed, calculated to increase the 
' insolence ot the negroes; or having a bearing 


upon the question of immediate emancipa- 
We think this meeting improper and 


If this question is introduced 
into our politics, it will produce no benefit to 
the whig cause; and we do sincerely hope 


‘that those concerned in it have acted with 


prudence and discretion, It is a perilous 


, uy : =i hy7! 
intend that the experiment | question ; and much, aye heavy, responsibil- 


\ity may rest upon those who touch it but in 


; “ ae ial a ¢ 
y, they would have taken black the most profound spirit of wisdom and mod 
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It may conciliate the Quakers ; but 
‘it will inflame another description of our pop- 


n_| ulation, not so easy to be controlled.—Pad. 





BOBO 


* Report of the sIrguments of Counsel, in the 


case of Prudence Crandall, Plaintiff in | 


Error, vs. the State of Connecticut, before 
the Supreme Court of Errors, at their Ses- 
sion at Brooklyn, July Term, 1834. 
Member of the Bar, 


The legislature of tle State of Connecti- 
cut, at its session in May, 1833, passed a 
| law in the following words: 


bly convened,—That no person shall set up 
or establish in this State any school, acade- 
iny or literary institution for the instruction 
or education of colored persons, Who are not 


and more calculated to dy mischiet | 


Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives in General Assem- 


| 





We observe atown meeting called, for | son of color, not having a legal settlement 
to express public sentiment |in any town in this state, (though he was) 


} 
i 
| 
| 


) 





| 


mon and essential branches of knowledge. 

The principle asserted in this law, and in- 
deed such is its very language, is, that it is 
acrime for any individual to entertain a per- | 


born and has ever lived in these states,) hav- 
ing come here to pursue the acquisition of 
learning, in a manner open, common, and | 
lawful to all our population, white or colored. 
The condition imposed by the law will be 
found not to alter the character of the law, 
as I have now asserted it to be. A power to 
license, implies a power to refuse—-what one 
holds by permission, he. does not hold by 
right. And if the Legislature can delegat? | 
the power to license, it can exercise it, it- 
self; and hence, may impose conditions tan- 
tamount to exclusion or total denial. This 
statute, stripped of its appendages, makes | 
the place of birth the criterion of the rights 
of citizens of these states ; it is not a ques- 
tion of color, so much as of state supremacy ; 
if a state may exclude a colored citizen of 
another state, it may exclude a white ‘citi- 
zen.’ 

The defence of Miss Crandall will be rest- 
ed upon the unconstitutionality of this stat- 


Q ATURD AY. SEPTEMBER 7. ‘1834. jute law of Connecticut, and may be em- 
Oe , ‘ » he Ae dha , Oe . 


braced under these two heads. 


1. These pupils are citizens of their re- 
spective states, ; 
2. As citizens, the constitution of the 
United States secures to them the right of 
residing in Connecticut, and pursuing the 


By @ acquisition of knowledge, as people of color 


may do, who are settled here. 

1 would first remark, that if the constitu- 
tion of the United States does imdeed secure 
to these pupils this most valued right, it 


|must secure the means necessary to enjoy 


the right: if the pupils may reside here— 
be entertained, and taught; it cannot be a 


‘crime in others to entertain or teach them. 


inhabitants of this State, nor instruct or teach | 


in any school, academy, or other literary in- 
stitution whatsoever in this State, or harbor 
or board for the purpose of attending or be- 
ing taught or instructed in any such school, 
academy or literary institution, any colored 
person who is not an inhabitant of any town 
in this State, without the consent in writing 
‘first obtained of a majority of the civil au- 


;stitution of the United States 


It is familiar law, that the specified powers in 
the constitution of the United States, con-! 
tain a grant of all the powers necessary for 
theirexecution. A right that can be deteat- 
ed at pleasure, is no ngbt atall. The con- 
secures to 
every man a right of trial by jury; but can 


‘the state legislatures defeat tiis object, by | 


‘making it criminal for any person to act on 


' 


Be it further enacted—That any | 


manner pre- 


colored person not an inhabitant of this! 
tate, who shall reside in any town therein | 
or the purpose of being instructed ag afore- | 
said, may be removed in the 
scribed in the sixth and seventh sections of | 
the act to which this is an addition.’ 


| would be. 


_on the contrary, the 
es of the incendiaries had 
nced by the Northern people, 
he have gotten language suffi- 
to err se eo ’ 

= to express his rage, when he 


discountenance of those | ae ma 
versal sentiment at the the constitutionality of the law came before 


Under this statute, Miss Crandall was 
prosecuted, in the Superior Court of Connec- 
ticut, in the county of Windham, October, 
1833, for ‘harboring and boarding, certain 
persons of color, who were born in Penn- 
-sylvania, New-York, and Rhode-Island, and 
had come into Connecticut to attend the 
school of Miss Crandall, where they were 
taught the common and elementary branches 
of knowledge.’ The jury found a verdict of 
| guilty, and by Writ of Error the question af 


~ Green knows it, adverse the Supreme Court of Errors of Connecti- 
hts and tenets of Tappan andj cut, in July, 1834, at Brooklyn. 


the jury in the courts of the United States ? | 
The aid and co-operation of a teacher is a 
constituent vart of the right secured to these 


, - 4 yeople of color. 
thority, and also of the Selectmen of the |! I 


town in which such school, academy or lite- 
rary institution is situated; and each and 
every person who shall knowingly do any | 
act torbidden as aforesaid, or shail be aiding | 
or assisting therein, shall, for the first of- 
ence, forfeit and pay to the treasurer of this | 
State a fine of one hundred dollars, and for | 
the second offence shall forfeit and pay a 
fine of two hundred dollars, and so double 
for every offence of which he or she shall | 
be convicted; and all informing officers are 
required to make due presentment of all 
breaches of this act. 
‘Provided that nothing in this act shall ex- 
tend to any district school established in any 
school society under the laws of this State, 
or to any school established by any school 
society under the Jaws of this State, or to} 
any incorporated academy or incorporated | 
school for instruction in this State. 


Again, if color, in a citizen of New-York, | 
is made the ground,in Connecticut, of polit- | 
ical inequality, degradation and deprivation ; 
the principle run out, will justify, at the 
pleasure of our Assembly, a like deprivation | 
among our blacks. If not citizens and pro- | 
tected as such, they are aliens—their prop- 
erty may be confiscated, and they be driven | 


| out from our borders as Turks or Chinese. | 


To the first position then. 

Are these pupils citizens of their state re- 
spectively ? 

If they were white, it is conceded they 


1. A distinction founded in color, in fun- 
damental rights, is novel, inconvenient and 
impracticable. Hitnerto we have seen no 
such distinction; none in the ancient com- 
mon law of England which justly boasts of 
her equal principles; none in that immortal 
instrument which our republican fathers put 
forth as the ground-work of all just govern- 
ment—the Declaration of our Independence. 
There, we read, * we hold these truths to be 
self-evident, thet all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- | 
ness” The constitution of Connecticut too, 
which this honorable Court, let me now add. 
have sworn they will defend; declares ‘all 
men when they enter into the social com- 
pact are equal in rights, and that no man or 
set of men are entitled to exclusive public 
emoluments or privileges from the commu- 
nity.” Whatever difficulties may embarrass 
courts of justice and halls of legislation 
where slavery prevails, let us not be asham- 
ed of these great land-marks of free govern- 


Connecticut. The sentiments of this law) 
may comport with notions entertained else-' 





i of blood ? 


had bled for it. 


‘ ' when the colored soldier stood in the ranks | of the constitution of Pennsylvania declares, 
permitted yet to Hox. THOMAS S. WILLIAMS, ) Associ- lof that army which achieved for us our lib- |* That all men are born equally free and in-| by the owner, before she can be permiited 
jerty; nor when their names were enrolled | dependent, and have certain iApherent and) to engage in the same —a ‘citizen’ only, 
Judges. | on the pension list, as many of them were, | indefeasible rights, among which are those |can do it; but cannot, and have not men of 
the testimonial, that they had a country and | of enjoying and defending life and liberty, | color ? 

of acquiring, possessing and. protecting prop- | 


a3 


tend to people of color? Among others, the 
judicial power is declared to extend to ‘con- 
troversies between a state’ and ‘citizens 
of another state: between citizens of differ- 
ent states: between citizens of the same 
state claiming lands under grants from dif 
ferent states; and between a state or the 
citizens thereof, and foreign states, citizens 
or subjects.’ Now, Task ifa man of color 
in New-York or Pennsylvania shou!d sue a 
white citizen of Connecticut in their Federal 
Court, would it bea guod plea in abatement 
that one of the parties is a man of color ? 
Art. 3. sec. 2. 

So the act of Feb. 21, 1799, granting pa- 
tents for useful improvements, authorizes the 
issuing of a patent only toa ‘ citizen’—Can- 
not aman of color obtain one 7—Such has 
been done, and he would be a bold officer, 
abe should refuse one, on the ground of 
jcolor, The act of 1831, on the subject of 
,copy-right, is of the same character. 

So the act of December 31, 1792, concern- 
ing the registering and recording of ships or 
vessels, It is enacted, that no vesse! shail 
ibe considered or treated as an American 
| vessel, unless she is owned and commanded 
| by an ‘American citizen ;?)—men of color 
always 





uss 


So the act of Feb. 18, 1793, for enrolling 
jand licensing vessels for the coasting trade 
;and the fisheries, a like oath must be taken 


So the militia law uses the words, white 


A declaration like that just now read from |¢tty and repatation, and of pursuing their male citizens; implying that there are other 


the constitution of this state, in the state of own happiness. 


? No slavery ner distine- 


citizens besides white ones; for else the word 


Massachusetts, where it is to be found in her | tion of color in fundamental rights exists in | citizens would have been used. It is true: 


‘constitution, exterminated at a blow every | the land of Penn; not even in the matter colored people are exempt from military du- 


vestige of slavery, by the decision of her |! voting, as may be seen from the 1 sec. | ty, but so are all persons under 18 or over 


courts. The distinction of 
found as inconvenient as it 
can tell the proportions and mixtures 
We shall want a scale for the 
ascertainment of citizenship. In Virginia, 
in the year 1785, they defined, by law, a mu- 
jatto to be a person having at | 
ter negro blood in him. The least taint of 
it here will exclude from the rank of citi- 
zens, 


is novel, 


3. These pupils are human beings, born 
inthese states, and owe the sume obligation 


white citizens, 
There is in all the writers of public or 
municipal law, one ancient and universal 


,elassification of the people of a country. 
| Blackstone, Kent, Swift, Dane, Tucker and 


all others, without exception, Vattel, Mar- 
tin, Ward, &c., agree in this proposition, 


ast, one quar- | 


| privileges secured to any citizen thereof, un- | 


‘to the state and the state’s governments, as | 


color would be | of art. 3. though as I shall hereafter shew, | 
Who | the right of suffrage and of citizenship, have 


no natural or necessary connection with 
each other. 


The constitution of New-York contains | 
no general declaration of the rights of the | 
people, unless it may be the 1 sec. of 7 art. | 
‘no member of this state shall be disfran- | 


chised or deprived of any of the rights or 


less by the law of the land on the judgment 
of his peers.” In the matter of voting, the 


2 art. declares, that every male citizen shall | 


| vote, though in the latter part of the same 


} 


‘that all who are born within the jurisdic. | 


tion of a state are natives, and aij! others are 
aliens.” There is not to be tound the least 
trace of any other distinction; no allusion 
to any as existing in fact, none in principle. 
It may be true that these writers had not 


arelation toit. The distinction is not al- 
luded to, because it did not exist: nor can 


it exist, in tie nature of things, 


| stitutional rights of the people, and as to| 
voting, I understand it is confined, by stat- | 
ute, to freeholders and the oldest sons of 


| 
| 
i 
} 
\ 


} 


section, property and longer residence are 


required in the case of a ‘colored citizen,’ so 


specifically called. The constitution of 
Rhode Island is the charter given them by 
Charles I]. and embraces ‘all the people 
that do or hereafter shall inhabit or be within 
the same.’ [see no distinction in the con- 


treeholders. 
Again, there is nothing in the constitution 


| their attention called to the distinction of | 9f the U. States, nor in the legislation of 
color, but then, they declare the settled law | Congress, to countenance the distinction of | 
on this subject, and the reasons of the law ;|color. Let us go back to the articles of con- | 
and color no more than stature or age bears | federation: art. 4. sec. 1, is in these words : | 
‘The better to secure and perpetuate mutual | 
friendshin and intercourse among the peo- | 
ple of the different states in this union, the | 


The classification grows out of the doc- | free inhabitants of each of these states, pau- 
trine of natural allegiance, a tie vacated by | pers, vagabonds and refugees from justice 
birth, giving rise to rights and duties be- | excepted, shall be entitled to all privileges 


) tween the government and the individual of 


the gravest inportance and most permanent 
duration. 


wlule it exists; some holding that it can 
never be thrown off, and some, that it can, 
under legislative cnactinents; but ail agree- 
ing that while the residence of the citizen 


, continues, in tle state of his birth, allegiance 


All writers agree in the founda- | 
jon of allegiance, and in its obligations, 


demands obedience from the citizen, and | 


| protection from the government. Aliegiance 
}is not peculiar to any one government or | 


country 5 but is held to exist in every cCoun- 
try and every government where there are 


and immunities of free citizens in the several 
states: and the people in each state shall 
have free ingress and egress, &c.’ Ilere, 
then, all free inhabitants were included and 
secured, with the exception of paupers, &c., 
and secured too, in ‘all the privileges and 
immunities of free citizens.’ Can we suppose 
that when the constitution of the U. States 
was afterwards formed, for the same pur- 
pose as already expressed, to make more 
perfect the union of the states, and to do 
away more fully the idea of distinct nations 


|here, and omitting too the excepted classes 


lin the urticles of confederation, paupers, | 


any pretensions tu social order and civil in- | 


stitutions. It reaches the man of one com- 
plexion as much as that of another: it is 


‘held to be the ordination of the great parent 


of all society, fairly inferrible trom tie na- 
ture and necessity Of human governments. 


ff allegiance is due from our coiored popula | 


tion, its correlative is due froin tue vovern- | 
‘ment, viz. prolecuon and equal laws, 
legiance Is an ordibation Of heaven, it reach- | 5 


li al- 


es, and binds and coniers rights upon every | 


man, withli its range aud riguliul sway. 


| mark, that after the articles of confederation | 


liere, the tree man of color way tuke wis | 


position, and upon Wwe Iminulabie principies 


uf justice and truth demand bis political 
nights, from that government which he 
is bound to aid and to detend: he is nol a 
citizen to obey, and an alicn to demand pro- 
tection. Nor is be of an intermediate Class ; 
there is no trace of any such thing, in the 
history, the laws or institutions of tuis coun- 
try. His relations to soclety are the same as 


|others; his absolute and relative rigits; his 


rights of person, and to things; lus acqui- 


) siLions of property by contract and vy inher- | 
| effect of this clause in the constitution. 


itlauce, even the soul, Which no alien inher- 
its, ure the sume: so every requisition of the 
law, in its civil and criminal 
reaches him: so his legal capabilities and his 


iegal obligations are tue same.—LEvery favor 


or right conferred on the citizens by general 
legislauion reaches him ;—so every requisi- 
tion demands Ais obedience. 
of a class of non descript people anong us, 
under these circumstances ; 


c&c., that the 4 art. 2 sec. of the constitu- 
tion, Which is in these words: * ‘The citizens 


of each state shall be entitled to all privi-| 


leges and immunities of citizens in the sev- 
eral states 7 narrowed the classes of the peo- 
ple to be protected from alienage and its 
consequences ; and at once raised up a new 
species of human beings in these states. 


The provision of the constitution is very | 


hort, but it embraces all that its parent pro- 


vision did, and more. It is worthy of re- 


were reported to the states for their ap- 


proval, tuat the state of South Carolina in- | 


j structed her delegates in Congress to pro- 


provisions, | 


pose an amendment, which was done as ap- 


pears from the Journal, 25 June, 1778, wiiere | 


we find this entry: ‘The delegates trom 
South Carolina being called on, moved the 
following amendment, in behalf of their 


state—Ist in article 4, between the words / 


free inhabitants, imsert, ‘white,’ passed in 
the negative, ayes 2; noes8; divided 1. 
The coiored population, who are free to pur- 


sue their interests, come Within the salutary | 


it. 


was early discovered that so intimate and 
intermingled were the people and their in- 


| terests in these states, separated only by an 


imaginary law, not untrequently dividing the 


‘same farm and the same neighborhood, that 
} 


To talk then | 


alienage among them could not be endured ; | 
hence it was the design of the constitution | 


ito make one nation, to the extent of the 


to make a new} 


classification, of halt citizen and half alien, | 
is equally against reasos), justice, aud policy. | 


This doctrine of natural allegiance lias at 


various times received the attention of the | 


courts in this country. Inthe case of Tal- 
bot vs. Jonson, 3 Dallas 153, the Supreme 
Court of the U. States in 1795 went far to- 
wards recognizing the doctrine in its fullest 
extent. So againin 1797, the Jate Chief 
Justice Ellsworth and Judge Low, in the 


'protection of their rights and interests, as | 
They are in number, by | 


case of Isaac Williams, held that their al- | 


legiance was absolute; their lancuave is, 
‘the compact between the community and 
its members was, that the community should 


' protect its members, and that the members 


shouid at all times be obedient to the laws 
of the community and faithful to its de- 


case of Murray ys. the Charming Betsey 
2 Cranch 64, the Supreme Court of the U. 
States again pretty plainly intimated a like 
opinion. So again in 1822, in the case of the 
Santissima Trinidad,7 Whea. 283. Chance! 

lor Kent says, from the historical review of 


| fence.’—Cited in 2 Cranch, 82, note. In thie | 


t 
i 
the principal discussions in the Federal | 


Courts on this interesting subject, in Amer- 
ican jurisprudence, the better opinion would 
seem to be, that a citizen cannot renounce 
his allegiance to the U, States without the 
pertnission of government, to be declared by 
law. The same doctrine has been laid down 
in 20 John. 188. Jackson ex dem Smith vs. 
Goodell. 


distinction of color, to the constitutions of 
the native states of these pupils; for the 


} 


jsons, &c., art. 1. sec. 2. 
ment as they are. | I trust this distinction of| We will now pass from the doctrine of nat- |Inass is the true source of sovereignty ; to 
color will not receive a judicial sanction in: ural allegiance, which embraces all, without | them is due the allegiance and service of 


| 


general powers of the government; to de- 
clare a citizen of one state, to be a citizen 


of every state; and as such, to clothe him | 


with the same fundamental rights, be he 


where he might, which he acquired by birti | 


in a particular state; hence too we find, that 


judgments of the states are placed upon 


the ground of domesti: proceedings. Do 
not our colored population need to be res- 
cued from alienage in the prosecution and 


much as others ? 
the last census, 319,559. Some of them are 
possessed of property, and all of them of the 
same general rights with other citizens. 
Again, by the constitution of the United 


States, color is.no disqualification or impedi- | 
Congress can as} 


inent to naturalization. 
well naturalize Asiatics, South Americans, 
Africans, as Europeans. 
stitutional distinction — all aliens 


can be 


adopted ; but if our own colored population | 
are not already citizens, they cannot be | 


made so by Congress, and are worse than 
loreigners. 

Again, all free persons alike constitute 
the representative mass of the people. The 
language of the constitution is, * Represen- 
tatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several states which may be in- 
cluded in this Union, according to their re- 
spective numbers, which shall be determined 
by adding to the whole number of free per- 
The represented 


the citizens, 
Again, Does not the judicial as well as 


where, but they are abhorrent to the feel-i question is, Are they citizens of those States? ' the legislative power of the constitution ex- 


ria 
There is no con- | 


(45, and all females; but, yet, Congress can 
/call all these into the army or navy, or mili- 
itia; and none will contend that exemption 
|from military service proves political inferi- 
onty. 

So the act of May 15,1820, makes it crim- 
inal fora ‘citizen’ to engage in the slave- 
trade, Can people of color do it? And yet 
penal laws are construed strictly. 

So the act of May 28, 1796, for the relief 
jand protection of American seamen, de- 
jclares that any ‘cifizen’ sailor can obtain 
‘from the custom house officer, a certificate 
of his citizenship; men of colur have often 
done this, and can again. 

So the act of July 20, 1790, for the regu- 
ation of seamen in the merchant's service, 
provides, that every ship or vessel belonging 
to a * citizen or citizens’ of the U. States, of 
a certain burthen, on a foreign voyage, shall, 
under a severe penalty, be provided with a 
medicine chest. Are not men of color bound 
to comply with this law ? 

So all the intercourse Jaws with the In- 
dians, where they forbid any ‘citizen, from 
trading with the Indians without license, 
evidently reach people of color. 

So it is worthy of remark that all our trea- 
ties with foreign nations, use the words citi 
zen of the United States, as touching all our 
inhabitants, either in the imposition of new 
duties or the grant of new privileges. 

These cases are enough to show that Con- 
gress, in its legislation, does not recognise 
the distination of color; and I will venture 
‘to say that there is no case, where the word 
|‘ citizen’ is used in the laws of these states, 
but people of color are included, however 
| penal and severe are its sanctions. Now all 
; this would be inconsistent with the idea that 
| people of color are not citizens, but consti- 
‘tute a new class of human beings, neither 
| one thing nor another. 

Again, when Missouri was admitted into 
‘the Union, there was a clause in her consti- 
‘tution requiring her legislature to pass a law 
ito prohibit free negroes and mulattoes from 
| coming into the state. Congress required, 
'as a condition of her admission, that no law 
should be passed to keep out of the state 
‘any citizens of the U. States; this, though 
' not decisive, is strong evidence of the sense 
of Congress, as to the character of people 
of color. Sarg. Con. Law. 325. 

Looking, then, to the doctrine of natural 
allegiance—the articles of confederation— 
the constitution of the U. States—the legis- 
lative declarations of Congress—the treaties 
of the nation—the constitutions of the three 
states, in which these pupils were born, or 
the general sense of tlie country as to all 
free people; there is no reason to believe 
these pupils are not citizens in their birth- 
place—and, if citizens there, then by the 
constitution of the U. States they are enti- 
ited to ‘all the immanities and privileges 
|of the citizens of Connecticut,’ under like 
| circumstances.” I might say, perhaps, any 
| citizens, but I have no occasion to ask for 
| more than is in this state allowed to our col- 
ored population; as by our constitution, 
icolored people, born here, cannot vote ; and 
| hence, to that extent, we make a distinction 
founded on color. I have no occasion to put 
a colored citizen of New-York, on higher 
ground than our own, and therefore, I add, 
‘under like circumstances,’ 

If it were important to prove that colored 
people born in Connecticut are citizens, I 
should urge the same considerations as al- 
ready stated; and further, [ should urge 
seme provisions in our constitution, viz. art. 
1, sec, 1, ‘that al] men are equal in rights,’ 
which is no fiction, but asolemn declara- 
} tion, clear in its meaning, and to its full ex- 
‘tent binding on this Court. I contend for 
equality in tie political sense of the word, i. 
e, according to such circumstances as we 
have power to control. In theory we are all 
equal, and we must conform to that rule of 
action as far as we possibly can, 

So in section 5th, ‘ Every citizen may 
freely speak with and publish his sentiments 
on all subjects, being responsible for the 
abuse of that liberty. 

So in section Ith, The ‘citizens have a 
right in a peaceable manner to assemble for 
[their common food, and to apply to those 
invested with the power of government for 
redress of grievances or other proper pro- 
visions by petition, address or remonstrance.’ 

So in section 17th, ‘Every citizen hasa 
right to bear arms in defence of himself and 
the state.’ 

Do not all these privileges and securities 
extend to the colored population? But they 
lextend only to citizens, and not to any mon- 
| gre] intermediate class, if there be any. 
¥ So in that part of the constitution, which 
| 
| 
| 


| 


i 


speaks of the elective franchise 3; art. 6, sec. 
2, the words are, ‘every white male citizen,’ 
‘the word white is superfluous, if there are 
none but white citizens.” 





* In the state of New-York, in the convention held 
in 1821 to form a new constitution, the question wap 
made, whether colored persons should not be denied 
| the elective franchise; the determination was on 
| principle of right, to allow it to them. In the pro- 
gress of the discussion, we find the sentiments of 
some of the most distinguished citizens of that state. 
Mr. Jay says, ‘Why, Sir, are these men to be ex- 
cluded from rights which they possess in common 
| with their countrymen? What crime have they 





committed, for which they should be punished 7 
Why ase tbey, who were born as free as ous- 
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feel at liberty on that account to withhold so 


Moral | , our” rs educated her properly. At his | which confirm an error may be the effect of a pre- natives of this country to the shores of Africa, and | by our new Society for ‘the universal aboli- jor observation, a sheet of tlame was stream- 
important a document, the only alternative 


existing error; and if they intercept the onward | of keeping them in perpetual ignominy here, and ,: nitestihan » |g through te root, a little to the East of 
strides of benevolent improvement, ought we not to | who are too proud and too obstinate to make con- _ of neg ery and the slave trade. lene ridge, and about two thirds the distance 
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WN preshy 1) Connecticut, ashamed of my coun- | iiment to the enslaved. | spring, with its buds and blossoms, has come and sounded the alarm on this and on other oc- NOTICE. 
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Our talented and beloved friend GrorGE 
| THomeson will soon be among you. His 


Se thinggl not how many floors, till it found a resting- 
place. The top of the cupola, which was of 
course last to take fire, remained but partially 
burnt when the timbers that supported it 


gave way, and down it came with a heavy 


vation guaranteeing equal rights, and | nadiainins | there is no announcement of ‘a new organization, 
oy a constitution g } 
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ved among all the rest as ‘ the land of Mr. Eprror—The following passage occurs in long.’ It will be hard digging in the winter, if, as | energy, his noble principles, his command- 
| ° _we have hinted, a tunnel is to be made ; and all ex- 


| 
Dr. Smith’s Anatomical Class Book, pa ge 61, and > ; ag ; |ing eloquence, his generous disposition, his 
— athe id - | periments in the air will be hazardous at that incle- —* : 7 P : 


Slavery, residing in Middlesex County, to 
meet in Convention at Groton, on Wednes- 
day, the first day of October next, to consid- 
er the expediency of forming a County Anti- 
Slavery Society, or to adopt any other 


pulvts,’ — the founders of whose coustitution 
ne : 
God, in its Preamble, that in his 


10 every mea ‘ good | 
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ven folly and wick and other moral and intellectual privileg- | “f “I Peace suth a book as this in the hands of his | Serious! y—it is pitiable to see men of intelligence, he will ask no favor! Let his opponents | combustible, was destroyed, and the amount | well-known friends of the cause, from other 
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nay well be discouraged now! The events of | 


[ From Dr. J. V.C. Smith’s Class Book of Anatomy.) 

‘In the negro, owing partly to the color of the 
skin. the expression is necessarily very imperfect : 
—he can never have majesty nor dignity, or anele- 
vation of thought, portrayed in bis features (') 
when the jet black negro expresses his emotions,— 
unless the teeth and the whites of the eye are expo- 
sed,—there is lide variety of expression, because 
no shades are created by the contraction of the mus- 
cles. This fact is familiar to artisis,—to the engra- 
ver and the painter. The pictures of colored per- 
sons are always very nearly alike; the portrait of 
wi canly reached. Ministries, parties, factions, } one, indeed, will auswer for many.—(!) and the cir- 
shaig sal seets, cannot wield such mighty power | cumstance is wholly referable to the imperfect man- 
¥shus — for they comprise but detached portions of | Ne M which the liglit and shadows are ereated on 


y . the skin.’ 
evody politic. No! it ts none of these that now 
roveras aud rules the destiaves of our heaven-favor- 


» ys four months prove, alas! too well, that our | 

ys ruled by a power more deadly cruel than 
y wranay that ever sat upon a bloody throne, It 
sy power more fearful than that of a Turkish sul- 
»5 —for the Turkish sultan has but one life to lay 
wo at the demaad of an outraged people. It isa 
ing and all the printedMllMewer more absolute than that of kings, monarchs 
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sdutary chiefs, for these are tangible, perceptible, 


In the next paragraph, as ifto justify aad apolo- 
gise for his base libel on the colored race, he says 
‘ the mus@es of expression are fewer and smaller, 
as anima!s descend the scale of creation.’ So then 
the blacks are one scale below the Awman race, 
therefore ‘ their expression is necessarily very im- 
perfect!’ ‘This appears to be the only inference ca- 
pable of being drawn from his language. 
tbe earth when couvulsed by an earthquake are not When the Dr. shall have laid aside a few of his 
iz —lightning is not more sudden and | prejudices, and have studied to give a true represen- 
| tation of the human race, we may feel a little more 
inclined to recommend his books to the public, and 
especially to the colored raee. 


tiaid — it is the spuit of the people themselves, 
= ye worst passions of man, — ‘ the tender mercies 
of the weked’— the gusty rage of the mob,—a 
iyramy more violeat, more furious aad fatal than 
mt of an Ala, an Alariec, ora Napoleon. The 
breath of the Sirocco is not more blasting,—-the shad- 
ow of the Upas isnot more withering,—the throes of 


more cevastat 

rk, and fatal, than the breath, the motions, and 
How dread- 
y are ese influences increased, rendered more 


¢ tluences of a blindly raging mob, 





dradly Sy the virtual encouragement, tke silent, in- 


ve permission of their continuance and opera- f 
tion, by those Whose SOLEMN, SWORN, RELIGIOUS nally called York,) Sept. 4, 1834. 


TY tis to check, to stay, to crush them! | Mr. GARRISON : 


Toronto, Upper Canada, (origi- i 





mighty weight of their talent, reputation, influence 


and zeal, into the scale of immediate and universal 


emancipation, and of equal rights and privileges. 





PROGRESS OF MANUMISSION IN MARY- 
LAND. 

The increase of the free colored population of 
Maryland from 1790 to 1800, was 148 per cent. 

From 1800 to 1810, it was 70 per cent. 

From 1810 to 1820, it was about 19 per cent. 

From 1220 to 1830, it was 33 1-3 per cent. 

For a period of 20 years—i. e. from 1790 to 1810, 
it was 420 per cent. or 21 per ct. per annum. Du- 
ring this period, the scheme of African colonization 
Was not in existence. 

For the same period of time—i. e. from 1810 to 
1830, it was only [> 56 per cent. or not quite 3 per 
et. per annum !—~At an early period of this term, 
the American Colonization Society was formed, aad 
strongly countenanced by Maryland and Virginia. 

The disparity in the number of manumissions in 
these two cases is equally remarkable and afflicting. 
Does it, or does it not, furnish a criterion by which 
we may judge of the influence of the Colonization 
Society upon slavery? If before that Society was 
organized, the rate of increase of the free colored 
people in Maryland was 21 per ct. per annum, and 
if since that time it has been less than 3 per ct., is it 
not a strong proof rather that the Society is a for- 
midable hindrance, than a help, to emancipation ? 
It is said that figures eannot lie. 


portunity, we trust you will forward us all 
the information you can collect, and which 
it may be important to communicate. 

I need not say, with what intense interest 
we shall mark your progress, and how ready 
we Shall be, at all times, to assist you in your 
work of love. 

May that divine providence, who has all 
events at his disposal, direct your counsels, 
and crown your efforts with speedy and 
complete success ! 

I am, my dear Sir, 
Yours sincerely, 


JOHN SCOBLE, Secretary. 





ARRIVAL OF GEORGE THOMPSON, ESQ. 

With emotions of gratitude and joy too strong for 
utterance, we inform our readers that this distin- 
guished philanthropist and most eloquent orator 
arrived in the ship Champlain, at New-York, on 
Saturday last. For several days prior to his arrival, 
the New-York Courier & Enquirer, true to its own 
infamous character, published several libellous and 
incendiary articles against Mr. Thompson, evident- 
ly for the purpose of stirring up another mob in that 
city. We blush to learn, that, according to an ex- 
ulting statement of the outrage in Stone’s Commer- 
cial Advertiser, Mr. T. has already encountered 
some hostility in the Atlantic hotel, in which he had 


with pillars of the same material, in demi- 
relief, with Corinthian capitals. The spire 
was ornamented with pillars to correspond. 
The whole cost of the building was $47,000. 
The insurance is $20,000, which is divided 
equally between two offices in Wall-street. 

Most of the furniture was saved, such as 
chandeliers, cushions, and books; 


we understand, are highly valued for their 
years as well as their contents, having been 
used in the same pulpit, or its predecessor, 
as long ago as the days of the Rev. Dr. Rog- 
ers, whose memory is held in universal es- 
timation. Rev. Dr. Phillips is present pastor. 

In regard to the origin of this fire, all we 





can say is, that it is perfectly unaccountable 


been no fire carried into the building to his 
knowledge, for more than two months. The 
place where the fire originated was extreme- 
ly difficult of access, and could only be 
reached by going through a somewhat dan- 
gerous passage, after ascending to the pro- 

er height in the tower, The euter door of 
the church (which opens into the tower) 
was left unlocked by the sexton on Saturday 
afternoon, (as usual on Saturday afternoons, ) 
he being engaged within, in dusting the 
seats and attending to other business in the 
line of his profession. 


unless it was the work of an incendiary. | 


We learn from the sexton that there had) ~ ""! 
| divide it. 


a. 
| Stuart. 





us Reese’s Review of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, ‘Dissected by Martin Mar Quack, M. 
DL. L. D. M.Q.L. ILS. 0.0.8. M. F. 
M. PLS. &e. &e. &e. Of that Hk’ 
Withont entering et all into the merits of 
the arguments between the friends of imme- 
diate emancipation and their opponents, we 


¢ particu- | must say that the pages to which we now 
larly the pulpit Bibleand Psalm Book,which, | refer, are written in a good humored, 


sprightly manner. We suspect, however, 
that this lively dose will hardly operate well 
on the distingnished Reviewer.—Brooklyn 


\(M ¥.) ddvertiser. 





MR. ELLSWORTH'S ARGUMENT. 

The Argument of this distinguished gentleman in 
the case of Miss Crandall oecupies a large portion 
of our present number, as we have felt reluctant to 
Itis very able, and will be read from be- 
ginning to end with unfaltering interest. 


> The Chairman of the Committee, appointed 
by tbe late N. E. A. S. Convention to prepare an 
Address to the People of the United States, wishes 
to state, that the eloquent passage extracted from 
the Address in the last number of the Liberator, and 
placed at the head of the heart-moving ‘ Stanzas by 
Whittier,’ is from the pen of Mr. Charles 


oe 


IP The communication of ‘Z.’ in a preceding 
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Ohmy country! Is all thy boasted liberty but Kind Sir—I must beg to solicit your favor to in- 
frentousness! Ts the land. the blood of our fathers | Sert this notice in the Liberator, for the information 
dowed to redeem from kingly despotism, destined to | of my friends and acquaintances in Philadelphia. 
be governed by atvranny a thousand times more | Having reached the soil of Great Britain in Ameri- 











column, Was written more than a year since, but was 


’ win i j islai 
r country, and a living accidentally mislaid. 


ty which pollutes oun 
rives its native citizens 


taken lodgings with his interesting family. Well | 

number of years subsequently, there was a tender | ™@Y the enemies of liberty tremble in view of his 

conscience and great shame felt in the land, in view | contemplated labors in this country! ‘The friends 

cut —a million fold more deadly to our interests , ¢@, and finding her laws, government, and people, | of the inconsistency of freemen retaining slaves in | of emancipation will give him a cordial welcome, 

: | so different from those of the United States, I have | bondage. ‘The fire of skvENty-six, which had | and bless God for his safe arrival on our shores. 

| relinquished all desire of returning, and am sorry I | melted the fetters of our fathers, was not suddenly 
did not, long before this period, number myself with | extinguished. For a long time it had sufficient in- 


Several of the surrounding buildings were 
excessively heated, and some of them occa- 
sionally on fire ; but being mostly fire-proof, 
and the engines playing upon therm at inter- 
vals, the damage was almost wholly confined 
to the church.—Jour. of Com. 


At the close of the revolutionary war, and for a 
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QUARTERLY MEETING. i 

> The Quarterly Meeting of the New-England BY 
Anti-Slavery Society will be held at the Society’s ' 

Room, 45, Washington Street, on MONDAY AF- 

TERNOON NEXT, at balf past 3 o'clock. Ad- 
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AN AMERICAN CITIZEN. 








A MERITED TRIBUTE. 
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forming a Colonization Society among the students. 


Plo that such a catastrophe as a gen- : : 
His advice was, not to undertake it—allegiug as a 
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Lonpon, Aug. 4th, 1834. 
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our count} sai ME Pe dgerige ee Seumption that emancipation is | gentlemen dined together, and Lord Mul- 
present colonial” nel } 


ve of benef 
seaded of benefit to the slaves, 


that t we are per- grave, the late Governor of Jamaica, presid- 
* Mat the 


tltion are a — authorizing such a con- ed. Several negroes were present at the 
COumedtary, fore, — pable. What an illustrious | dinner, and were mingled with the distin- 

ae aes 1» Upon the spirit of republican- guished company, in the most perfect fellow- 
6 bosoms of the oa christianity, which pervade | ship. One of them addressed the meeting 
be fact, that 8 of the nineteenth century, is| in a strain of the most powerful eloquence, 
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| reason, that it would lead to discussion, and he had | 
| noticed that discussion of the subject had pretty | 
uniformly resulted in a going over to the wrong) 


wghtened, and their prospects | day, both in the metropolis and the country. | : ; 
| main sacred ; that policy, and even the voice of hu- 


manity, forbade the progress of manumissions ; and 
ted, to an equal extent with | the admirers of this great and glorious act, | that the plea of necessity was a sufficient justitiea- 
a spirit of truly ebristian re- | whose religious feelings were not so pre- | tion for the continuance of slavery. To carry these 
anee uuder the deprivation of | dominant, spent the day, as I have said, in | 4°¢ttines into effect, and to give them currency, the 





> in producitf FRE ne, me ‘ober, disereet and christian colored | and received the marked compliments of the 
people are POPE TE conn. <igg “ejected, by a patriotic and ebristian | noble chairman. ‘These negroes were quite 
yrodigiows Fall © territude. th “om an invincible necessity, and their | strangers in the company, but knowing that 
ng as luxury, than the eh anne, Teridered more abject and galling |if they paid their guinea for a ticket, they 
-heaply ean beg bakers of the despot ! had as much right there as the first noble in 
men are k ne ded, ann _ man, Mr. Editor, is never more delu- | the land, they did so, and were warmly greet- 
producing sia GH *lation of en alloted astray by the inhibition or} ed. This would never be tolerated in the 
‘ined by the vag berets an » “rors thatis, when a sophistical theory | United States. Time will, perhaps, do won- 
nes ‘and they 4 Sor ig <a Practice, and the fallacy of the | ders even among the bitterest foes of the 
fications whieh . eH Pttice cluded by the supposed necessity of the | colored race, and before long induce them 
ly present the ! J Practice, ar as ® speculation induce errors in| to exclaim: * Britannia has triumphed—the 
hantable “ Peulation fa in ~— Sauction errors in| negro is free.’ 
inve it ig; . mind is literal! i } 

bapepeye? er : ‘aduenced by a fallacy of this — as ((= It really seems, from the above ac- 
and 90 od Bo siderations should recommend them-\COUNt, that the aristocrats of England are 
in size and aoe Ee. refers uafeignedly desire the happiness | Much more republican in their feelings than 


We ordinarily reason from facts 





the vaunting democrats of the U. States. 





were in secret session at various times, ende&voring 
to perfect it. From that time the doctrines began 
every where to be preached, that free blacks were 
a greater nuisance than even the slaves; that the 


Certain of the students of a certain Seminary in | condition of the slaves was far superior to their own ; 
Vermont, not many weeks since, consulted one of | that they were the most degraded, the most aban. 
the instructors with regard to the expediency ef) doned race on the earth; that they must in this 


country remain forever a distinct and inferior race, 
‘ repugnant to our repu)iiean feelings, and dangerous 
to our republican institutions,’ owing te causes be- 
yond the contro! of the human will—to an ordination 
of Providence, unchangeable as the laws of Nature ; 
that they could not be emancipated as a people, and 


) remain among us; that it would be as humane to 
| throw them into the ocean, as to set them free in this 
| country ; that by their removal, the slaves would be 
‘Connected with the subject of negro | more industrious and attentive to the commands of 

I may as well observe that the | their masters,—a fruitful source of danger be closed, 
| —and permanency be given to the system of sla- 


very ; that the rights of slaveholders ought to re- 


American Colonization Society was formed ; and on 
almost every page of its organ, the African Reposi- 
tory, they have been recorded in the phraseology of 
the above synopsis. The plain and indisputable re- 
sult is, that there are now several hundred thousand 
slaves more than there were at the formation of the 
society; that in nearly every slaveholding State, 
Jaws have been passed against emancipation upon 
the soil; that great persecutions have arisen against 
the free colored population ali over the country ; and 
that a complete check has been given to the spirit of 
abolition. 





JOURNAL OF FREEDOM. 


This is the impudent title of a new pro-slavery pa- 
per which is published weekly in New-Haven. It 
professes to be conducted by ‘ an association of gen- 
tlemen’—for gentlemen. read blackguards. Of course, 
it is strongly in favor of banishing the colored pop- 
ulation of the United States te the coast of Africa. 
These ‘ gentlemen’ are too nice and too genteel! to 
live in the same country with ‘ niggers.’ We com- 
mend their paper to the patropage of all southern 
slaveholders and their numerous adherents through- 
out the Union, 


every where. 
‘To the temperance reformation he was an efficient 
and devoted friend. 
Early impressed with the unlawiulness, impiety and 
inhumauity of Slavery, 
And its peculiar incompatibility with republican 
government, 
He strove long and unassisted to awaken his coun- 
trymen to the subject: 

He wrote often and per@uasively for the press ; 
He republished gratuitously the writings of others ; 
And if there had been ‘ ten’ like him in these States, 
The stain of slavery would not have darkened 

another Star 
In the Nerth American Constellation. 
A forerunner of Abolition, he was a liberal contrib- 
utor 


country, 
And died its presiding officer. 
He believed that goodness consists in doing good, 
And that the truest homage to Almighty God 
Is a reverent imitation of his blessed works, 
He was born November 6, 1755, 
Aud died March 28, 1833. 
His grateful children have placed this marble over 
his remains. 


THE WEST INDIES. 

Almost two months have transpired since the slaves 
in the British Colonies were emancipated, but no in- 
telligence has been received of the murder of a sin- 
gle planter, of the burning of a single dwelling, or 
the plundering of a single store. On the contrary, 
every thing remains quiet, and the abolition act is 
in the full tide of suecessful experiment.’ How af- 
flicting must be these tidings to the alarmists in this 
country, Who have been dwelling so long, so pathet- 
ically, and so oracularly upon the terrible couse- 
quences that must result from immediate emancipa- 
tion! 





The Postmaster at Georgetown, S. C. states that 
the loss of property sustained by the last tornado in 
that place ‘ will not be less tan $100,000, independ- 
ent of the rice crops.’ Add to this the loss which 
must have occurred from the recent fresh, the de- 
struction of property must be immense. 


A Mob at Trenton.—The spirit of mobocraey still 
continues to work. On Sunday night a namber of 
persons collected around the colored Methodist 
church of that place, and after a few yells and shouts 
demolished the windows—creating great alarm 
among the congregation, who fled in terror, when 





and escaped.—N, ¥. Transcript. 


To the first Society formed for that object in our 


street, and as his hat fell off, betraying the 


poisoning Jesuit!’ cut him down, The 
herse alarmed threw his rider, who was se- 
verely hurt by the fall, and there lay the 
corpse and the slayer, until the latter was 
assisted to asurgeon, while the other re- 
ceived every indignity which could be offer- 
ed to it. Three other Jesuits who attempt- 
ed escape, shared the same fate; and a 
friend of mine saw the people hauling their 
bodies about, and plunging swords into them 
at every pause. Blood being now shed, the 
mob rushed into the building, and as they 
crossed the inner square, it is stated that the 
Jesuits fired upon them from above. I have 
no means of contradicting this story, as my 
witnesses were all outside the doors, and 
none but those who were engaged in the 
subsequent acts, and whose testimony must, 
of necessity, be subject to doubt, can furnish 
evidence upon the point.—The result, how- 
ever, was that 15 unfortunate friars were 
hunted from cell to cell, and killed. Here 
the people say, justly and lawfully killed. 
Shall | say murdered ? ; 

The mob stil] unsatiated, proposed to attack 
the convent of San Francisco el Grande, in 
the street of the same name, and a numerous 


The friars advised of what was going on in 
other places, barricadocd their gates ; and, as 
the mob approached, one of them ran up to 


This enraged the crowd, as it was supposed 
to be a signal to the Carlists to rise in favor 
of the monks, and one of the Urbanos level- 
ling his piece shot the friar in the hand with 
which he was pulling the rope. His com- 
panions then attacked the gates with bars 
and hatchets, and soon making an entrance, 
drove the inmates from cell to cell, and kil- 
led 15 or 16 of them. It is said that in one 
of the cells was found a men who had been 
three years a prisoner, and this circumstance 
added so much fuel to their fury, that not a 
friar that could be laid hold of was suffered 
toescape. Another mob had in the mean 


time rushed to the convent of La Merced, 


shaven crown, the Urbano calling out, ‘the | 


body of them directed themselves towards it. 


the belfry, and began to toll the alarm bell. | 





WRITING SCHOOL will be opened 
in Belknap-street, for colored persons, 
las soon as a sufficient number may be ob- 
‘tained, All who wish to avail themselves of 
ithis opportunity, are invited to leave their 
| names at this office. Sept. 13. 


| NOTICE. 
Yy 7E invite the attention of the friends 
} of the colored people to a benevolent 
‘institution, recently formed in this city, for 
‘the melioration of the sufferings of indigent 
children. The Boston Samaritan Asylum 
‘was organized in April last, and has now 
under its protection four colored children, 
'whose parents are unable or unqualified to 
‘educate them. They are removed from their 
/ parents or relations, who resign all control 
over them, and 2re to receive an education 
that will enable them to procure a respect- 
lable maintenance. This Asylum is design- 
‘ed particularly, though not exclusively, for 
colored children. Many more children, suit- 
\able objects for the charity of such an insti- 
,tution, might be obtained, if its funds would 
permit; but these are so limited, that the 
future support of those already under its 
care is uncertain. But we believe that the 
‘friends of the orphan will not permit this in- 
| stitution to fall for want of their co-operation, 
Believing that it is worthy of their patron- 
| > oat ° . . 

lage, we solicit the liberal contribution of the 
benevolent in Boston and its vicinity. 

(G> Those of our friends in adjacent 
towns, who are inclined to make donations 
to this Asylum, are requested to transmit 
them to Mr. William L. Garrison, or Samuel 
E. Sewall, Esq. of Boston. 

MARY GREW, Sec’y. 

Boston, Aug. 20, 1834, 

BOY WANTED. 
Wy ANTED ina gentleman’s family, an 
honest and capable colored boy from 


11 to 13 years of age. None need apply 
but such as can be well recommended. Ap-. 





| 











the rioters, following their example, also run away 


and there similar barbarity was repeated. 


ply at No. 13, Brattle-street. Sept. 20, 
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LITERARY. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





[For the Liberator.] 
ADDRESS TO SPRING. 
By a colored girl of ten years of age. 
Welcome, welcome, lovely Spring, 
Come and spend thy months with me ; 
I hail thee as my verdant queen — 
Thou shalt see how kind I "ll be. 


Then when pretty Spring is gone, 
And three seasons are come and past, 
Till thou com’st again 1 ‘\] mourn — 
We wil! meet again at last. 


Welcome, welcome, lovely Spring, 
Come and spend thy months with me; 
Still I'll hail thee as my queen, 
Suill 1 li be the same to thee. 
M. W. D. 


The two following delightiul poems, by Miss Mary 
Aun Browne, are natural and touching : 
MAN'S LOVE. 

When woman's eye grows dull, 
And ber cheek paleth, 

When fades the beautiful, 
Then man’s love faileth; 

He sits not beside ber ehair, 
Clasps not her fingers, 

Twines vot the damp bair 
That o’er her brow Jingers. 


He comes but a moment in, 
Though her eye lightens, 
Though her check, pale and thin, 
Feverisily brightens ; 
He stays but a moment near 
When that flush jadeth, 
Though true affection’s tear 
Her soli eyelid shadeth. 


He goes from her chamber straight 
lato life’s jostle, 

He meets at the very gate 
Business and bustle ; 

He thinks not of her within, 
Slightly sighing, 

He forgets in that noisy din 
That she is dying! 

And when her young heart is still, 
What though he mourneth ? 

Soon from his sorrow chill 
Wearied he turneth. 

Soon o’er ber buried head 
Memory’s light setteth, 

And the truc-hearted dead 
Thus man forgetteth !* 

WOMAN'S LOVE. 

When man is waxing frail, 
And his hand is thin and weak, 

And his lips are parched and pale, 
And wan and white his cheek ; 

Oh, then, doth woman prove 

Her constancy and Jove! 


She sitteth by his chair, 

And holds his feeble hand ; 
She watcheth ever there, 

His wants to understand ; 
His yet unspoken will 
She hasteneth to faldl. 


She leads him, — when the moon 
Is bright o’er dale or hill, 
And all things, save the tune 
Of the honey bees, are still, — 
Into the garden bowers, 
To sit ‘midst herbs and flowers. 


And when he goes not there, 

To feast on breath aud bloom, 
She brings the posy rare 

Into his darkened room ; 
And ‘neath his weary head 

The pillow smooth doth spread. 


Until the hour, when death 
His lamp of life doth dim, 
She never wearieth, 
She never leaveth bim ; 
Sul near him mght and day, 
She meets his eye alway. 


And wher his trial ’s o'er, 
And the turf is on his breast, 
Deep in her bosoin’s core 
Lie sorrows unexprest ; 
Her tears, her sighs, are weak, 
Her settled grief to speak. 
And though there may arise 
Salm tor her spirit’s pain, 
And though her quiet eyes 
May sometimes smile again ; 
Sull, still, she must regret, 
She never can forget! 





Every one acquainted with the magie-like influ- 
ence that has converted Lowell from a wilderness 
to one of the most flourishing manulactunng towns 
in the world, will be pleased wiih the following ; 

[From the Lowell Mercury.] 
LOWELL. 
I sat on the banks of the Merrimack, 
When the sua went dowa for a uight’s repose, 
The stars came out and the clouds flew back, 
And the moon looked down from the burnished sky, 
And the meteor shone, and tle Jantern-fly, 
And the nightingale’s soug ou the hill arose. 


The soft breezes fanned, and the gentle gale | 
Had ceased its play by the river's side; 

And a mormur passed through the winding vale, 
Like the ocean’s moan when the storm is oer, 

And the sea-birds flock to the wave-worn shore, 
And the white sails roam on the trackless tide. 


But Lowe t arose with its many spires, 

With its house of brick. and its chureh of stone, 
And the eagle forsook his former gyres ; 

For the fact'ries rose, and were beard afar 

The picker's loud hum and the quick loom’s jar, 
Aad the bell that hung in the bleach-house dome. 
The forest bowed low, and the beasts forsook 
Their long quiet home for a distant wood, 

And the otter sought for another brook ; 

For a town was there in its costly pride, 

And the wagons passed where the streets were wide, 
And the river roared where the stone-dam stood. 


The red thunder spoke with a startling shock, 
And echo answered from the distant blue 

To the hollow souad of the shattered ruck - 
The valleys were raised and the hilis made low, 
By the workman’s drill and the hammer’s blow, 
And the steam-draw cars on the rail-road flew. 


And a few years passed, and the forest dark 
Was turned to a fu!l business city quite ; 
And the nightingale’s song and the note of the lark 
Were heard no more — nor the beautiful sound 
That sung in the grass of the meadow ground; 
And the pale lamp lighted the lonesome night, 

LA VISTA. 


MEMORY. 
What is memory ? 

An echo — time, the passing sound — 
A mirror — its bright surface shows 
Hope, fear, grief, and love, delight, regret ;— 
An ark on time’s bereaving sea; — 
A perfume from a flower decayed ; 
A splendid mine is memory. 





PROTECTION, 
Reposing on thy heart, 
I hear the blasts of fortune sweeping by, 
As a babe lists to music — wondering, 
But not affrighted. 


THOMAS JENKINS, 
A SELF-TAUGHT COLORED MAN. 


Thomas Jenkins was the son of an Afri- 
can king on the coast of Guinea, who took 


for his education. The British captaia, to 
whom the king consigned him, and who gave 
him the name of Thomas Jenkins, died soon 
after he returned home, and Jenkins was 
thus thrown destitute upon the world. A 
farmer who was a very distant relative of the 
captain, at length took bin bome with lin, 


looking after the poultry, pigs,¢@c. He was 
successively advanced to tue oflices of cow- 
herd and teamster. When he went to live 
with the farmer, ie could hardly understand 


ed a good knowledge of the common dialect. 

Aiter he became ‘a stout boy,’ he was 
transferred to another gentleman, where he 
became a sort of Jack-of-all-trades. He was 
cowherd, stable boy, errand boy, orany thing 
else convenient. He was soon tound to have 
a taste fur learning, and to have actually 
made some progress. How he acquired bis 


it was through the medium of the servants. 


and employed him in rocking tue cradie, | 


a word of English, but he very soon acquir- | 


The following description of a school j 


clock, given by the Philadelphia Intelligen- 
cer, is indeed a curiosity : 
In the Ladies Institute of this city, 


Fatal result of Sabbath breaking. — The Cham- 
bersburg (M. D.) Repository mentions a fatal oc- 
currence, the result of intemperance and Sabbath 
breaking, which lately took place near Loudoun in 


con- | that County. — A man named Samuel Mundis and 


ducted by the Rev. R. W. Cushman, in Arch | one or two others, in a state of intoxication, under- 


| street, there is a clock, which, for the inge- 


it into his head to send his son to England |nious round of duty that it is made to per- | 


‘form, will compare with any curiosity of the 
‘present day. By an invention of Mr. Cush- 
}man, this clock is made to ring a bell, call- 
jing the scholars together in the morning, aud 
{when they are assembled, it presents them 
i with the word ‘study,’ on the upper part of | 
‘the dial, When the mgrnifg is half over, 
the bell strikes again, and the word ‘ recess,’ 
takes the place of ‘study.’ By a vote of the 
scholars, it was decided that not a whisper 
should be made in school hours, except du- 
ring this recess. While that word presents | 
itself, for three minutes only, the school is 
ina buzz; but when study returns, implicit | 
| obedience follows. Several other words are | 
_presented by the same arrangement and the | 
effect is admirable. Its advantages are seen | 
{in the perfect order that remains in the In- | 
| stitute. | 
| Disorderly Conduct at Taunton.--It was | 








'shorttime since, that no person should be 


took to shoot a squirrel from a tree, situated near a 
church, during the time of divine worship. Atier a 


number of ineffectual shots were fired at the squir- | 


rel, Mundis swore a horrible oath that he would 
have it, and ascended the tree to accomplish his ob- 
ject — from which he accideatally fell, or was shot! 
On examination, it was found that his skull was 
broken, and that he had a deep wound in his side. 
He was buried without the formality of au inquest. 


A Turtle has been taken on the eastern 
shore of Maryland, weighing 1500 Ibs. 














MORAL. 





[From the New-England Telegraph.] 
THE DUTY OF SUBMITTING TO HUMAN 
LAWS. 
A SERMON, 


PREACHED IN THE FOURTH CHURCH, NEWARK, 
N.J., SABBATH EVENING, AUG. 3, 1834. 


By WILLIAM R. WEEKS, 
PASTOR OF SAID CHURCH. 
‘ Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man, for 


first lessons, nobody ever knew. Perhaps} resolved in Town Meeting at Taunton a! the Lord’s sake.'—[l Pet. 2. 13. 


Ir has been sometimes asserted, that the 


The lady of the house was soon surprised allowed to retail spirituous liquors there.| Bible is in tavor of despotic government ; 
to find he had a strange fondness for candle Some persons, however, did retain it pri- | and the divine right of kings has been thought 


he fellin with, was secreted and taken away | fine. 
to his loft over the stable; and unpleasant} 


ends. Every scrap of wick and tallow that} vately, and were detected and punished by | to derive support from its precepts. Yet, it 


|has been a well known fact, that those who 


We learn from Taunton that on Friday | jaye construed the Bible most strictly, and 


| tender, their poweriul charias ! 


suspicions began to be raised against him. 


tations of the letters of the alphabet. It was 
also found that he kept an old fiddle by him ; 


nights, 

His master now put him to an evening 
school, where he made such progress as as- 
tonished all who knew it; and tuough con- 


soon began to instruct himself in Latin and 
Greek, A boy in the neighborhood lent him 
many books ; and the tamuly and others fa- 
vored him. Without the means of any reg- 
ular instruction, he soon gained a tolerabie 
knowledge of Latin and Greek, and began 
the study of Mathematics. 

His eye now turned toward a dictionary ; 
and going one night to an auction, he (with 
the assistance of another boy, and abouta 
shilling from a gentieman who stood by,) 
bid off one. 


eancy occurring in a small parish school, 
among other candidates for the oflice, Jen- 
kins, with a heap of books under his arm, 
made his appearance. ‘I'he committee were 
surprised, but on examining him, and the 
testimonials of character he brought, his 
knowledge was found so thorough, and lis 
morals sv correct, that he was received in 
preference to the other candidates. ‘The 
Presbytery, however, in prejudice voted him 
out again; but the circumstance produced 
so much excitement that an opposition school 
was soon got up, and Jenkins was placed at 
the head of it. 

The result was most happy. In his meth- 
erning his school he was exceilent; and he 
was beloved oy all his pupils, No teach- 
erever possessed a kinder disposition or 
better temper. Five days of every week 
were spent iu the school, and the sixth he 
occupied in walking four or five miles, and 
reciting his own lessons to another teacher. 
By conducting the school one or two 
years, he was abie to save nearly a hundred 
dollars. Now it was that he began to think 
of spending a winter at the college. Many 
were surprised at this, and among the rest 
the professors, most of whom generously re- 
linquished their fees, One gentleman, per- 
ceiving what the bent of lis wind was, gave 
him a dratt upon a merchant in the city for 
whatever money he wanted. Having spent 
the winter in Kdinburgh, he returned vice 
more to his professional duties. 

The sequel of his history is not very well 
known, it appears, however, wat ue was 
deputed by the Society tor promoting Ciiris- 
tian Knowledge, as u missionary to Mauri- 
tus, and that ve sull resides Were. lie en- 
tered tus field of labor about ten years ago. 
It were greatly tobe wished he had been 
restored to luis native country, were his in- 
fluence in civilizing and instructing lis fel- 
low men would probably have been much 
greater than in Mauritius.—People’s Magu- 
zine. 


A LOCK Of HAIR. 
Few things in this weary world are so de- 
liguttul as keepsakes. Nor do they ever, to 
my heart at least, nor to my eye, ivse Weir 
How slight, 
how small, how tiny a memorial, saves a ve- 


ger; or Cluse to the iieart, especially it they 
be dead, No tnougit is so iusupportable as 
that of entire, total, blank furgetiuiness— 
when the creature that once iaughed and 
sung, and wept to us Ciose to our side, or in 
our arms, 18 as if her smiles, her voice, her 
tears, her kisses had never been. Sue aud 
tiem all swallowed up ia the nothingness of 
dust. 


remaining relic, Ail else gone to notiung,save 


glorious fragment of the appareiiing that 
ence hung in the clouds and suusiine over | 
an angel’s brow. 
_Aye, a lock of hair is far better than any 
picture—it is part of the beloved object her- 
self; it belongs to the tresses that often, 
long ago, may lave been dishevelied, like a 
shower of sunbeams, over your beating 
breast! But now solemn thoughts sadden 
the beauty once so bright—xo refulgent ! the 
longer you gaze on it, the more and more it 
seeins to say, almost upbraidingly ‘ weep’st 
thou no more for me?’ and, indeed, a true 
tear to the imperishable affections in which 
all nature seemed to rejoice, bears witness, 
that the object to which it yearned is no 
more forgotten, now that she has been dead 
for so many long days, months, years; that 
she was forgotten, during an hour of ab- 
sence that came like a passing sound be- 


tween us and the sunshine of our living—her 
loving smiles. 





Intelligence from Capt. Back.—We are 
happy to state that letters have been recelv- 
ed from this gentleman, dated Fort Reliance, 
east end of Great Slave Lake, up to the 4th 
May last, when he was preparing to be off 
to prosecute the ulterior objects of the expe- 
dition. The packet from London, intimating 
Capt. Ross and party’s safe return, which 
was forwarded from Montreal last Novem- 





ber, reached Capt. Back on the 25th Apyil. 


When he was twenty years of age, a va-| 


od of communicating knowledge and of gov- | 


loved one from oblivion ;—~—Wworn on tue fin- | 


Of all keepsakes, memorials, relics—most | 
dearly, most devotedly do 1 love alittle lock | 
of hair; and oh! when the head it beautitied | 
has long mouldered in the dust, how spint-| 
ual seems the undying glussiness of the sole | 


and except that soit, smooth, burnisnea and! 


‘morning the doors of the houses and stores, | 


| excesses committed. 
| ‘These cirenmstances had created great 


jcalled to prevent their repetition, and pre- 
,serve the peace of the town.— Transcript. 

| «Tnother Riot—We understand that a 
| Sunday night. It was occupied by a black 
| family, who by some means had incurred the 
displeasure of the mobocracy of this our little 
| community. 

| Ifthere be any thing worthy the indigna- 
tion of good citizens, it is the perpetration 
of such deeds at a time like the present. 
We care not what the provocation may have 
been, the law is alone to revenge it.—De- 
troit Courier. 


The Very Last Resort.—4An Irishman was 
driving through Exchange street to-dag, in 
a dirt cart, accompanied by a five gallon 
demijohn of port wine. The cart rattled on 
)as dirt carts usually do when empty—jolt! 
jjolt! jolt! The demijohn, as demijohns 
jusually do under such circumstances, kept 
| jumping up and down, and refused to stand 
isull, any how the driver could fix it. He 
| placed it in one position and then another— 
shoved it from side to side, and corner to 
corner, until his patience was entirely ex- 
-hausted, and his temper got the whip in 
; hand, when he dropt the reins, and seizing 
ithe demijohn with both hands, dashed it on 
tlie pavement, where it ‘ burst asunder in the 
midst,’ and all its contents gushed out, to the 
astonishment of the boys and the relief of 
| the perplexed driver, who, in the fulness of 
his joy, exclaimed as he gazed at the ruins, 
‘You are still enough now !’—-Transcript. 





“Abolition of Slavery in Massachusetts.— 
In 1645, (only 15 years after the settlement 
of Boston) the public sentiment in Massa- 
chusetts was so strong against the slave 
trade and all slavery, that the General Court 


within their jurisdiction by a slave captain, 
lo be carried back to Guinca,and soon after 
‘passed laws prohibiting the buying and sel- 
ling of slaves, and punished men-stealers 
with death. The honor of being the first 
government in christendom to abolish slave- 
ry belongs, therefore, to Massachusetts in 
ithe days of her primitive simplicity and in- 
tegrity. 





Great Castings —The New York Screw 
‘Dock Company have just imported a pair of 
| hydraulic presses, to be used in raising ships 
jot a large class. The cerstings of these 
presses are enormous. ‘The Journal of Com- 
‘merce says the cylinders weigh sixteen tons 
/each, and measure about seventeen feet in 
‘length, and nearly three feet in diameter. 
|The original cost was £15 or $70 a ton: the 
|freight in the Liverpool packet ship George 
Washington, £150 sterling, or $7CO0: the 
| duty 000, and the expense of landing them 
[from the ship $200. After all, the gross 
}cost is but about five cents a pound. We 
| presume that so large castings as these have 

never before been seen in tus country. ‘The 
| tonnder in England stated that it had oceu- 
| pied forty men two days to move them from 
une side of the shop to the other. 





| . 
| A servant girl a few days since, on leav- 
‘ing her place, was accosted by her master 
/as to her reason for leaving; tue girl replied, 
\* Mistress is so quick tempered that I cannot 
live with her;’*Why,’ said he, ‘you know 
|that it is no sooner begun, tuan it is over!’ 
'* Yes, sir, said she, ‘and no sooner over than 
begun again.’ 





Sixty years ago a pound of cotton could 
only be extended toa thread of 17,000 yards, 
| (not quite ten miles,) and this by close ap- 
plication of aman fora whole day. But by 
steam power, a pound of fine cotton can now 
be extended into a thread one hundred and 
sixty-seven nules long, and that with the at- 
| tendance of a mere ciild, 





‘is estimated at one milion and three lune | 
|} dred thousand, and the expense of keeping 
them upwards of ten millions of dollars an- 
nually. 
| A Good Example. — There is a long communica- 
tion in the New-Hampsbire Patnot, from * the ‘l'rus- 
' tees in behait of the United Society, calied Shakers, 
in Canterbury, Mernmack Cousty, N. il.’ respect- 
fully requesting the public not to utrude any longer 
on their sanciuary devotions. Such a request should 
| be putiorth by divers other congregations, whither a 
}certain class of the community crowd, as if they 
| were goig to plays. 


Fatal Accident.—Onu Friday afternoon last, a fa- 
‘tal accident occurred i the Western part of this city. 
lA boy between eight and ten years of age was eu- 
}trusted with a loaded gun, tor the purpose of con- 
| veying ithome. He proceeded in the street, poiut- 
jing ut at diflerent children, when at length he pre- 
jSeuted it at a youth about sixteen, when it was dis- 
|charged, and the contents lodged in the youth’s 
‘head. He died about ten the same evening. — Cin- 
cin. Gaz. 





The Leesburg (Va.) Genius of Liberty says — 
We ungerstand that, by a provision in the will of the 
late Johnson Cleveland, Esq. of this Ceuuty, the 
freedom of his slaves is placed at their option ‘con- 
ditioned on their removing ¢o Liberia. la the event 
of their declining the liberal offer, they are to select 
their own master irom among the relatives of the 
deceased. ‘They have two years allowed for a 
choice of destiny. 
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The sternest republicans the 
world ever saw were the Puritans. But it 
was their attachment to the Bible, and their 


and that it cost the horses many sleepless | excitement, and a town meeting had been ‘disposition to conform strictly to its decis- 


rs : 
‘ions, which, more than every thing else, ex- 


/posed them to ridicule, to hatred, and to 
| persecution. This well known fact would 
‘seem to prove, that the principles of the Bi- 


stantly occupied still, during the day, he | small house in this city was torn down last | je must be favorable to civil liberty and the 


rights of man. And then, if we look at 
‘those principles themselves, our conclusion 
‘receives the strongest confirmation. ‘The 
}sum of all that the Bible teaches respecting 
our duty to our fellow men, is contained in 
the golden rule, ‘whatsoever ye would that 
-men should do to you, do ye even so to them; 
| for this is the law and the prophets.’ Noth- 
‘ing could more completely shut out all in- 
justice, and fraud, and oppression, and every 
species of tyranny; and require perfect 
equality among men. For, who would be 
willing tochange places with the victim of 
his injustice, and receive from him the same 
oppression he now exercises? Or, who 
that now restrains others in the exercise of 
their rights, would himself choose to be 
abridged in the exercise of his? If this 
single precept contains the sum of all the 
precepts of the Bible, which relate to our 
duty to our fellow men; then it is plain, that 
the precepts and doctrines of the Bible, if 
carried out into practice, would secure to 
every man the full enjoyment of civil and 
religious liberty. 

Yet, though the Bible is thus favorable to 
free government, it is undeniable that it was 
written chietly by men living under a des- 
potic government, and that its precepts often 
have reference to the unjust and oppressive 
laws which were then in force. The New 
Testament, especially was written by those 
who wereunder the authority of the Roman 
Emperors, and some of it during the reign 
of Nero, whose very name conveys the idea 
oi, every thing arbitrary and cruel. And 
the New Testament abounds, more than the 
Old, with injunctions like this in the text, 
‘Submit yourselves to every ordinance of 
man, for the Lord’s sake.’ These precepts 
are universal, and applicable to all times 
and places. To whatever land the Bible 
comes, to whatever conditions of men it 
reaches, and under whatever laws they live, 
it speaks but one language; ‘Submit your- 
selves to every ordinance of man. A pre- 
cept so important needs to be correctly un- 
derstood, and its authority to be deeply felt. 
It is, therefore, proposed, 

J. ‘To expiain the precept given. And 

Il. ‘To consider the reason by which it is 
enforced. 

1. ‘The precept is to be explained. The 
phraseology is worthy of note. Submit your- 
selves. Itdoes not say obey. Obedience 
nay require the performance of some ac- 
tion; but submission may imply no more 
than subjection to the action of another. In 
|some cases it may be our duty to perform 
/certain actions; in other cases, it may be 
our duty only tosubmit to the actions which 
(others perform upon us. ‘This distinction is 
one of great importance; and yet, it is not 
always sutliciently regarded. ‘lo ascertain 
the meaning of the precept in the text, let 
it be remarked, then, 

I. it does not require us to do anything 
which God has elsewhere forbidden. ‘The 
directions of the Buble are not self-contra- 
dictory. If they ever have that appearance 
to us, it must be for the want of sufhcient 
attention on our part. Rightly understood, 
they are all perfectly harmomous. The di- 
vine law says, ‘Thou shalt not steal” If a 
human law should be passed, requiring us 
to steal, would it become our duty to steal ? 
Would the precept in the text make it our 
\duty to steal? ‘ne divine Jaw says, ‘Thou 
ishait not kill” Ifa human law should be 
| passed, proscribing those who had committed 
/no crime, and directing them to be put to 
}death, would that make it our duty to kill 
‘them? When Pharaoli required all the male 
children of the Hebrews to be put to death, 
\that they might not increase faster than he 
| deemed for his interest,did it become the 


} 


} 








The Dog Population of the United States | duty of those to whom he gave this com- | 


mand, to put them to death? Did not God 
irather approve of their disregard of Phara- 
/oh’s command, and reward them for their 
| disobedience to it? The divine law forbids 
| the setting ap of other gods, and the wor- 

shipping of inages. But Nebuchadnezzar 

required all his subjects to worship the im- 
age which he had set up. Was it, therefore, 
the duty of all his subjects to fall down and 

worship that image? Did the three He- 
| brews do wrong in refusing to comply with 
|that.law ? Was not a miracle performed to 
| protect them in their disobedience to it? In 
ithe early ages of chystianity the Roman 
| Emperors made laws which required all their 
/ subjects to worship in the heathen temples, 
‘and burn incense to the false gods. Was 
it the duty of the Christians to comply with 
| these laws, and deny the religion of the 
_gospel? Did the muititudes of the martyrs 
| suffer justly, as evil doers, because they re- 
fused to comply with those laws? In latter 
times, Roman Catholic sovereigns have made 
laws requiring their subjects to comply with 
the idolatrous services of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. Was it therefore their duty to 
comply? And when thousands and thou- 
sands, for conscience’ sake, suffered the 
spoiling of their goods, the loss of thir lib- 
erty, and even exile and death, because they 
did not obey those laws, are they to be re- 





{garded as doing wrong, and as justly con- | and submit with meek 
jdemned? There can be but one answer to|of the penalty: and 


| 


all these questions. It is right to obey the |derit. The duty 


law of God. And if human laws require us | 
to do what God has forbidden, we must not | 
obey them. And the precept in the text) 
does not require us to obey them. 

2. The precept in the text does not re- | 
quire us to neglect to do any thing which | 
God has elsewhere required. When God | 
makes it the duty of mento do any thing, ! 
human laws cannot absolve them from that | 
duty. The divine law requires me to do unto | 
others as 1 would have others do unto me. | 
Can a human Jaw absolve me from this duty, | 
and lay me under obligation to do to otiers as 
I would not have others do tome? ‘The 
law of Christ requires his disciples to con- 
fess him before men. Ifa human law should 
forbid this, would it absolve them from their 
obligation to obey the law of Christ? Dan- 
iel considered [imself as required by the 
divine law to worship God, in his house, 
though a human law, procured for the very 
purpose, forbid any petition to be offered to 
God or man, except the king, for thirty days. 
Was Daniel nght in this matter? Or did 
this human law render it his duty to neglect 
what God required? A divine law required 
the apostles to preach Christ in Jerusalem, 
though a human law forbid their doing it. 
When arraigned before the council, ‘The 
High Priest asked them, saying, Did not we 
strictly command you, that ye should not 
teach inthis name? And, behold, ye have 
filled Jerusalem with your doctrine’ Had 
the apostles done right, or not? *‘'Then Pe- 
ter and the other apostles answered, and 
said, we ought to obey God rather than men,’ | 
At the era of the Reforination, when the 
Protestants sought to spread the gospel in 
Roman Catholic countries, and human laws 
were passed to prevent their doing it, was it 
their duty to forbear? When the Puritans 
were forbidden to meet for the worship of 
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God, and their preachers were forbidden to 


gospel, was it their duty to abstain? Did 
human laws absolve them from their obliga- | 
tion to obey the laws of Christ? At the 
present day, when the laws of China forbid 
the introduction of Christianity into that 
empire, is it the duty of the intrepid Gutzlaif 
to cease from his labors? Are the Christ- 
ians of this country doing wrong to send 
him bibles, and tracts, and companions, to 
help on his work? Were laws to be passed 
in this land, to forbid our meeting for the 
worship of God, laws to forbid our reading 
the Bible in our jamilies, and teaching our 
children to read it, laws to forbid the circu- 
lation of religious tracts, and the instruction 
of our neighbors in the way of salvation 
through Christ, would it be our duty to obey 
those laws? Can the precept in the text 
rightly receive such a construction? Can 
human. Jaws abrogate the laws of God? 
Can they render it sinful to do that which 
God has required? Can they render it our 
duty to disobey the commands of Christ ? 
Certainly, the precept in the text cannot 
rightly receive any such construction. 

If, then, the precept in the text does not 
require us to do any thing which God has 
forbidden,nor to neglect to do any thing which 
he has required, what isits meaning? Why 
are we commanded to submit ourselves to 
every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake ? 
And what is implied inso doing? It may 
now be observed, 

3. That the precept requires us to obey 
human laws, in all things that are lawful by 
tie laws of God. Sometiungs are right orwrong 
in their own nature; and nolaws, human or 
divine, can ever alter their nature. Justice, 
kindness,and mercy,are right in their own na- 
ture; and no laws can ever render them wrong. 
Selfishness, cruelty, and revenge, are wrong, 
in their own nature; andno laws can ever 
render them right. Some things, in their 
own nature, are matters of indifference ; and 
if there isno law on the subject{ they may 
be done or left undone, according to our 
own pleasure. But if a law is made, by | 
those in authority over us, which requires | 
any of these things to be done, then it be- | 
comes our duty to do them. If a lnman) 
law is made which requires of me the ren- | 
dering of any personal service, or the per- | 
formance of any personal labor, and the ser- | 
vice or labor required is lawful in itself, and | 
interferes with the periormance of no other) 
duty, then itis my duty to yield obedience 
to thatlaw. And even if the law is hard, | 
and the service required is unreasonable, yet 
if itcan be rendered without interfering with 
any other duty, | apprehend the precept in | 
the text binds me to the performance of that | 
labor or service. Laws requiring the pay- | 
ment of taxes, may be very hard, and very 
unreasonable, and the exaciions may be un- 
just and oppressive, in a high degree ; and 
yet, if I can pay what is demanded without 
interfering with the performance of any 
other duty, it may be my duty to comply. 
It was a question among the Jews, in our 
Saviour’s ume, whether it were lawful to pay | 
tribute to Cesar or not. But he said, * Ren- 
der to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and 
to God the things that are God's.’ ‘The* 
apostles, in their epistles, require the pay- 
ment of tribute to those 1m authority, with- 
out any question whether the exaction were 
reasonable or unreasonable. When the ex- 
actions of the government are deemed un- 
reasonable and severe,there is a great tempt- | 
ation to evade the law, and escape the pay- | 
ment, if it can be done, But I do not see | 
how a good conscience can be maintained, | 
and how the precept in the text can be com- | 
plied with, consistently with the practice of) 
any such evasion. if I may lawtully pay | 
what is required by these in authority over | 
me, I am bound in conscience to do so, for 
the Lord’s sake. if I may, without sin, per- 
form the service they require of me, then [ 
must perform it, in compliance with the pre- 
ceptin the text. It is also to be observed, 

4. That, where human Jaws inflict a pun- 
ishment upon us for doing right, or for re- 
fusing to do wrong, we must submit to that 
punishment with christian meekness. And 
I must think that the language of the text | 
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under the penalty of being cast into the fiery 
furnace. It would have been a sin for them 
to worship the golden image ; but they might 
submit with meekness to the infliction of 
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the penalty. They did submit, and were 
sustained under it by a miracle. — So also,the 
ordinance of man may have forbidden me to 
do what God has required, and threatened a 
penalty ; as Daniel was forbidden to pray, 
for thirty days, under penalty of being cast 
into the den of lions. It would have been 
sin, to neglect to pray to God for thirty days. 
It was therefore the duty of Daniel to re- 
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